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pupil, Soae children learn more readily by reading, others by 
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Introduction - ^ - v 

N o goal of classroom practice is more frequently hailed and less 
frequently achieved than individualized instruction. A problem in 
moving from declarations of desire to achievements in practice is 
that efforts at individualizatiorj, for the most part,have been ancillary 
to other activities. We suggest the combining of three approaches 
that together would maximize the individualization of instruction. 
These are: the diagnostic and prescriptive approach, attention to the 
differing learning styles of children, and the concept of children 
learning by teaching. Separately, each is^directed toward the individ- 
ualization of learning. In concert, they go beyond the merely addi- 
tive to the synergistic. 

ThCadiagnostic-prescriptive approach builds upon concepts de- 
veloped in special eclucation. It involves attending tothe characteris- 
tics (more often weaknesses than strengths— more on this later) of 
each child and developing an individual plan (prescription). This ap- 
proach, vvith its attention to students* needs rather tTian to prede- 
signed curriculum units, has been increasingly adopted in general 
education programs; for exarrtple, it is a mandatory feature in all 
Teacher Corps projects and is used as a key instr.uctional strategy by 
local school districts such as Central Harlem's Community School 
District 5 in New York City. 

As Beth Atwood has sho<2<ft* (see "Helping Students Recognize 
Their Own Learning Styles/' Learning, April, 1975), not only do indi- 
viduals perceive and modify experience in their own unique^manner 
but attention to these differences in learning styles can be the key to 
independent learning. A decade ago Frank Riessman, in The Cultur- 
ally Deprived Child (and more recently in T/)e/nnerC/ty C/) /7c/, Ha r- 
_per„andRow,J19Z6)^pointed-OUttha.differinglearningsty|esof chil-' 
dren and the importance for teachers to build upon the child's spe- 
cial style. "And recent neurophys'.cal studied have pointed tothe po- 
tential for identifying the characteristics df^ndividual biain func- 
^'Q— andj thereby, a dimension of the child's cognitive style. 
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The learnlng-by-teaching concept builds upon the centurfes-old 
experien ce that^ in the teaching situation, it is the teacher who learns 
most. .Studies of programs sponsored by the National Commission 
on Resources for Youth, as well as Youth Tutoring Youth programs in 
hundreds of schoqj systems, have found significant g^ins, both affec- 
tive and cognitive, for the children who do the teaching/tmoring. 
And these gains have been most impressive among children who 
themselves are having difficultyJnsGhool. 

Each of these three approaches serves to individualize instruc- 
tion. Teachers can^ombine them. Indeed, it is in their combination 
that the power of each can be magnifijed. 

There is a central concept in achieving this pov^er, well-known 
but often ignored. That is, it is the student who must do the lea/ning; 
the role of others can only be to fagUtate that learning. In fact, this is 
a characteristic of all human service work; as one authority put it, m 
the services the "consumer is producer/' For example, thepatient in 
a mental health program is not only the consumer of the service but 
he must work in achieving jlhe service's goal: his*own mental health. 
The professional service provider (doctor or other) cannot produce 
the patient's improved health in the way a factory worker can pro- 
duce a car, for example. Only th^ patient himself can do that. Simi- 
larly, students are not only consumers of teaching but are the pro- 
ducers of their own learning. Or, as Lady Plowden put it in a report 
o i tHe British open classroom, "The child is the agent of his own 
learning." And the more actively engaged the student becomes, the 
more effective a producer of learning he will become. Individual- 
izing instruction is a way to help that student become a more effec- 
tive producer X>^ hi§ own learning. 

In the following pages we will look briefly at the concepts of 
learning styles and learning by teaching. Then wewillturntowaysof 
combining them with diagnosis and prescription. We will be particu- 
larly concerned with ways of mobilizing the student as a producer of 
his own learning. 

sFor-clanty and economy, we use the masculine iorm of pronouns throughoul ihTs 

fosiback when no specific gender is implied. While ^e recognize the trend away from 
thi^ prjctico. wc see no graceful alternative. We hope the reader will impute no sexist 
motives; certainly no sexism is intendec. — r/ie EcUton 

Language, of course, communicates meaning. Thus, our text when describing peo- 
ple did not refer to only those of the male sex. We abhor the decision of the editors 

J ;hanging that* —A/an Gartner and frank Riessmao 
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Learning* Styles 

Seme physicists start by concentrating on detail. For nnyself/l nnust 
• start not from detail but from a genera! connection, a feeling I have as 
about the way things should be. 

—Wcmor Hehonborg 

1 1 is not only variations in preferences for startipg from the general 
or. the specific which distinguish differing learning styles, but a^o 
whether a person learns best from the concrete or fr6m the abstract; 
whether the learner prefers to work alone or in a group; whether he 
learns from interchange with others or from books. 

And there are those who learn quickly and others who learo 
slowly. Often, we are inclined to label the.ldtter stupid rather than to 
see slowness as yet another learning style. A slow learner may simply 
be extremely careful, meticulous, or cautious. The child may refuse 
to generalize easily, wanting first to understand the concept in its 
>(rarious parts. 

Some children learn more readily by reading, others by hearing. 
And some learn faster when they can be physically involved in the 
process, doing things with their hands and bodies. 

Some children like to work for long periods on one topic without 
a break, others to shift back and forth from subject to subject. Some 
learners take a long time to warm up, while others get into their work 
very quickly. Some people prefer to sit at a desk, others to walk 
around. Some need absolute silence, while others can work in a 

confusion of noise. 

Todayr it seems, if a child does not learn something riglvTbff, we 

assume that the difficulty must arise from an emotional block or con- 
flict, or a "learning disability." There may be a different way of look- 
ing at the problem. Children may not be learning because the in- 
structional approach is not suited to tYieir style, hence they cannot 
utilize their power effectively. Too often, teachers behave like social 
•^'•'ers or psychologists. And, of course, much literature on 
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Teaming theory relates to animals and molecular concepts. As a" 
reVent article in the Phi De/(a Kappan noted, "students^may have 
^emotional or ps^hological problems that tend to inhibit academic 
growth, but often they aTe the result of having been required to 
accommoc'ate to nonc^mplementary instrrctional strategies and 
environ ments rather than the causQ of their inability tolearn as easily 
asTome of their classmiites." 

/\s teachers, we would do better to look to the more wholistic and 
molar dimensions of learning that operate at the level of behavior. 
We need to assess \yhether a child is an aural or visual or^ physical 
learner, etc, Morp6ver, wp too often search for a single "best" way, 
• as when we syg^st that a child or student ''survey the chapter first/' 
Some^tud^nts cannot do that. They become so anxious or disturbed 
^ when jisked to take the overall view that they cannot function. They 
want very much to read a chapter atomistically. ft does not help to 
tell them that-they.are not proceeding in the right way. 

The. same argument applies to examinations or tests. For some 
people a test provides just the right kind of mild anxiety to stimulate 
the integration of a great deal of material that needs to be learned. 
On the other hand, there are large numbers of people for whom 
t^sts ar<? a terriblmyxperience, causing disorganization and anxiety, 
thus preventing the student from working. Tests are not adapted to 
the style of these individuals. When educators argue that tests are 
marvelous because they aid pupils, providing corrections .ind criti- 
cism, they are referring to persons with a particular style. Undoubt- 
edly tests work well for some pupiU, but there are others who forget 
fhtir wrong answers on tests because it disturb*^, them too much to 
remeniber them. 

There is a great deal of controversy in the traditional literature on 
the very question of whether repressionjDf wxong answers occurs or 
___whether "punishment" for gTvTngThe wrong answers on tests helps 
to produce better recall. We are suggesting that two different styles* 
are involved here. For somre people, the information that they gave 
vrong answers is extremely useful and challenging. If this informa- 
tion is called to their attention in a positive and stimulating way, it 
"^^^^£Sth(rwrong answer the figure in the foreground. It draws the 
incorrect responses to their attention in a constructive manner. For 
other people, knowing that they have made a mistake is extremely 
^isturbingand destructive of morale, it may lead to repressionof the 
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information. Therefore, depending upon one's style and one's way" 
of dealing with these problems, tests may or may nbt be useful. 

In everybody's style there are certaip strengths. And everybody ' 
has an Achilles' heel. The issue In developing a significanrchange is 
related to how one controls the Achilles' heehard how one utilizes 
the learner's strengths. This is the central problem of the strategy 
of style. 

Although stylo is individual to the child, we can make some useful 
generalizations about the cognitive style of inner-city youngsters. 
The following dimensions seem to characterize many of. them; 

J. Strong development of noniaural senses such as the visual, tac- 
tile, and kinesthetic 

2. Well-developed nonverbal forms of communication such as 
gestures • *7 

3. Greater expression in informal, unstructured, spontaneous 
situations ^ 

4. Positive response to learning in cooperative/ettings such as 
children teaching children, youth tutoring youth 

"5. Emphasis on learning from experience and action, and a 
strong responsiveness to work-study'programs, field-based learning, 
action learnirfg 

Inner-city children have considerable facility with informal or 
public language, and this is expressed best in unst.-^uhured, sponta- 
neous situations. They verbalize more freely around action and 
things they can see. They understand more language than they 
_ speak. Their nonverbal forms of expression jirejiigbly -developed. 
Anidjhey_^ imaginative ar^d perceptive word associa- 

tions. ♦ . > 

Anyone who has worked with inner-cit]^children knows that one 
* of the surest way^ to involyie them in an activity is to make it into o 
game Teacher's have told^bout setting up a mock court in the class- 
room that enabled the cl^st^Kliscuss discipline, justic»i,andgovern- 
m(>ntjnln meaningful wayX^iginalJy, they had found it difficult to 
interest the children m these subjects, but the excitement of a make- 
believe court attracted considerable attention .,nd provided a'good 
beginning for discussion on a higher, more abstract level. 

What is the source of the "games" orie^itatlqajof.initer-city chil- 
dren? Apparently, it is feL^ted to their dowh-tp-earth, spontaneous 
abroach to things This extraverbal communication is usually called 
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forth in games, most of which are not work-bound. Also, most games 
(not all by any means) are person-centered pnd generally are 
concerncJd with direct action and visible results. Games are usually 
sharply defined and structure^d, with clear-cut goals. The rules are 
definite and can be readily absorbed. The inner-city ehild enjoys the 
challenge of the game and feels he can "do" it. ^ 

But despite various types of latent creativity, inner-city children 
often fail to realize their potential because of lack of mast.ery of stan- 
iJard English. This is their Achilles' heel. - . ^ 

The ^orms of comniunication characteristic of inner-city children 
raise important educational questions. The acquisition of knowledge 



obviousjy requires soipe degree of facilitjt with formal language. 
Inner-City children are capable of^utilizl/ig language iri a rich and 
* fsee fashion, have well-de^eloped,/nonv<?tjbat ways of communicat- 



ing» but lack skill in standard English. The" problem is how to, help 
theip tc| attain this level of language so that the*: creative potential 
can fee |ully realized. 

It w^uld be.easy to say, as many have said, that we must give these 
children what most middle-class parents give their children, i.e., we . 
must stimulate them in the use of language through reading, discus- 
sion, and the like. However, it is probable that this alone would not^ 
work, nor would it make the best use of the inner-city<hild's particu- 
lar mcfde of functioning. Their nonlinguistic skills should not be ig- 
_,,^^oreJ or suppressed but brought out and integrated with verbal 
comrponication. Thus.Jt would feem essential that the method of 
te^c^ing formal language to inner-city children take^advantage of 
thei/ communication style by emyk>ying teaching techniques that, 
as lyuch as possible, stress the visual, the physical, and the active. We 
fnj^t be carefu I not to try to make these children^overlnto replicas of 
mitJdle-dass children. The educational system should be pluralistic 
enougli. broad enough, to find a place fora variety of learning styles, 
Thus, while we must recognize enormous individual differences. 
It would see.m that some ba^icdimensjpns^characterizethe cognitive 
^X)^ of inner-city youngsters, and we must build upon these in the 
eoucational program. Inner-city youngsters seem to learn best 
through games, rt)le playing, doing, seeing, talking, and learning in 
groups. These strengths,ca £Lbejcaptured^ndused^oxyparrd7eaHinK 



and writing abilities, without necessarily developing a reading or 
^-'•ting style. 
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Cognitive Style and Affective Style * 

A CeniraUspec! of a child's learning slyle is his cogm'iive siyle. 

Since" 1972, Oakland Communiiy College personnel have been 

working in the East Lansing (Michigan) schools lo train teachers In 

skills ne^eded^to determine a child's cognitive style. 

A chil(l"^CPgnilive style is the way he takes meaning from the world' 
around him, hovvhecomestoknoww'hatheknows. The technique used 
in dtsermining a child's cogniii\^siyle is called ''mapping/' By t . 

•jests and observations, and in iffiervievvs. the teacher seektansv/ers to 
the question o how^ child deprives meaning his own unique Way. How 

' ,(Ioes the-chjid note his surrdkindings. seek meaning, and become 
mtormod? Is he a listener or a reader? Does hemakeup hisown minrfor 
seek consensus with Jhis -peer groups? Docs he think like a 
mathematician o^ news commentator? (From TQachor Improvement 

^ Frojca, East Lansing Schools, Michigan:) 

he "nnap"1ncludes Row a child»tJ5es symbols, the sdc al and cuU 
ttff a! determinants that affect him, and the method of the student's 
thinking. Here are the maps developed for two third-grade students 
(actually the East Lansing program uses a form of algebraic shorthand, 
developed by Oakland Community College President Joseph E. 
Hill); ^ 

sfudent Number One 

Symboli 2nd Their 
Meanings ^^-^-^ 

Processes more infor* 
mation from hearing 
than from prim. 

Does wfill with wrUten 
math probl^i^s. 

" Knowledge of social 
and physical distance. 



Cu/tura/ 
Determinants 

Influenced by associ* 
ales: sometimes can 
work independently. 



Modalities of. 
Inference 

Sees relationships be* 
tween things; likes 
etomples. 

Compares and con- 
trasts on one-to-one 
basis. 
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student Number Tho 

Symbols and Their 
Meanings 

Gets more meaning 
from written materials 
than from verbal 
directions. N 

Dedicated to a set of 
rules and principles. 



Is able to ide^ntify with 
another pers.on's role. ' 



Cultural 
Determinants 

Is an individu.ilist, 
makes up his own 
mind. 

Wllf take directions 
from an authority 
-/igure. 



Modafities of 
Inference 

Categorizes and classi- 
fies. 



Makes decisions atter 
carefully considering 
all available infor- 
-mation. 



Based upon such maps, individualized learning prograrhs can be 
successfully developed for every student. ' ~ ^ 

We are concernec^ with going beyond such co*gnitive|mapping in 
two ways, however. First, fo help the individuals become aware of 
their own styles, strengths, and potentials— because this is the source 
of individual learning "power. And, second*, to^include in the notion 
" of a child's learning style dimensions beyond ^he cognitive. 

The Learning Style Inventory is*a tool which goes beyond the cog,- 
nitive to four broad sots of influence categories that affect learners: 

1) immediate anvironm^ent (sound temperatJre, light, and design); 

2) emotionality (motivation; responsibility, persistence, and struc- 
^ ^ ture); 3) sociologicaj needs (self, pairs, peers, teams, adults, and/or ' 

varied), an J j4yp}i\sfcaTneeds^^^^^ weak- 
nesses, time of day, intake of food and fluids, mobility). 

One of the central feature^ of a child's affective 'contefit is the 
need for power, i.e., to exhibit strength in ways other tJ^an the physi- 
cal. A Syracuse teacher developed an interesting way for children to 
feel this type of power. When she worked wit'h a group of seventh- 
grade chlld.-en oh sentence structure, the youngstervresponded that 
the work was "grade school" and "terrible." Shp asked them how 
they thought the grade school kids felt about it, and they were sure it 
was the same. She suggested visiting the-grade school and interview- 
ing the students there. Afte^'developi/ig the interview material— a 
learning activity in itself— the ^venth-graders interviewed a class of 
^••d-grai3ers (who wer'e pleased with the attention) and armed with 
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their findings, the older students decided to develop "better" mate- 
rials for the third grade. AfterJeedback from the third-gradeyoungr 
sters as to the materials, the seventh-grade youths revised the mate- 
rials and then "taught" them to the younger children. Of course it 
v^as the seventh-grade children who had been involved in the most 
active learning— but this time in learning with a socialfyValuable pur- 
pose— helping the younger children. Also, this learning was self 
empowering. (Adapted from The Disadvantaged. Challf^nge to Edu^ 
cation, 1968.) 

What this Syracuse teacher had done, of course, was to rediscover 
the power^of'learning by teaching, in this case cross-age'teaching, 
where older children are given responsibility for teaching younger 
children. 



Learning by Teaching 

P 

r laying the role of teacher In a learning-by-teachIng program can 
serve both to help the older child feel a greater sense of his own 
strength and to learn or relearn school material. Additionally, it can 
be a way to help children learn about their own learning styles and 
become self-diagnosticians and prescribers. 

The power of learning by teaching comes from several factors, 
both cognitive and affective. As to the affective doma-n, v/e have al- 
ready noted the importance of the child gaining in self-respect and. 
ego strength. This is particularly important for those youngsters who 
are doing poorly in school. For example, a Beaverton (Oregon) jun- 
ior high boy involved in a learning-by-teaching program, although 
he was doing poorly in school, was teased for carrying a third-grade 
math book. He proudly retorted that he was the teacher of the third 
gr^de! 

The $elf-c6nfldence that is built includes the factor of being sin- 
gled out, specially chosen; the doing of anlmportant activity; and 
Jhe developing of competence. And here we can see the interrela- 
tionship between the affective and cognitive, with growing mastery 
in the one arena supporting and reinforcLng^niastery in the other. 

In the cognitive arena, a student learns by reviewing the mate- 
rial and coming to understand it more fully or deeply. While the re- 
viewing may be designed to enable the tutor to present the material 
better, often the tutor will have to reformulate it so as to help the 
child better understand it. Already knowing the "facts'/ of the sub- 
ject, the student as teacher may be able to grasp the underlying 
structure, to see problems in new and different ways, to reformulate 
them, to reconceptualize issues. In sum, the student reviews the ma- 
terial and then has to organize, prepare, and illustrate it to present it 
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to his student; the tutor may seek out the basic character of the sub- 
ject, its structure, in order to teach it better, cfnd thus may understand 
it better; the tutor may try to reshape or reformulate it so as to enable 
the pupil to learn it, and in doing so the tutor may see things in new 
ways. 

In this process of teaching another, especially in the close attend- 
ing involved in the one-to-one relationship, the tutor has a chance to 
observe another in the process of learning. Something of this is cjap- 
tured in this log entry of a Portland (Oregon) high school stud^t 
who was tutoring a grade school girl: 

December 9, All of a sudden Sherry understands division. She was 
pleasant and cooperaiiveT. She was like she used to be. I guess I was 
wrong about her not trying. She didn't understand and lost confidence. \ 
am sorry I didn't understand the siiuaiiori. She is a real good kid. I am 
never going to accuse her again. 

The learning-by-teaching program shouW include a "debrief- 
ing" time for the tutors. This time provides aV^PPortunity for the 
teacher to help the tutors observe and reflect upon the learning pro- 
cess and styles of their pupils. If it is done skillfully (and gently), it also 
permits the student-tutor to reflect upon his own ways of learning. 
For the goal here is to enable the tutors to become more aware of dif- 
fering learning styles and to become conscious of their own learning 
styles. . ; . 
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Moving to Action 

The first aim is to have a person become aware of the strengths and 
potentials in his style, because this awareness is going to be a source 
of power. Thus, if an individual has a physical sty le, he has to learn the 
special attributes of this style and how to use them. Youngsters who 
like to learn by listening and speakmg (aural-oral style) are unlikely 
to change completely and become readers. This is not to suggest that 
such pupils will fail to learn to read and write fluently. It does suggest 
that their best learning, the long-lasting, deep learning that gets into 
their nervous system, may derive frpm speaking and hearing. 

Take an illustration of a different type. A youngster tells ls that he 
sits down to work but cannot concentrate, tt is extremely important 
at this point (and this is crucial in the diagnosis of style) to ascertain as 
precisely as possible what takes place in this youngster's routine. For 
example, when does he study? 

He may sa;^; 

I come home, throw down my books, and then 1 start to remember 
Ih'al I have to do some work. So I get out my books. 1 try to work. I take 
out the book, but my mind wanders. I look at the book; I look away. I 
can't get into the work, and after a feW minutes'of trying this, I begin to 
feel discouraged, I begin to feel bad. I feel I can't work. I'm no good. 1 
get very worried, and then I run away from the woVk. 

There are many possible explanations for this kind of behavior. 
One possibility is that this youngster has a slow warm-up period. He 
does not easily get into somethmg new, he does not shift from what-^ 
ever he's been doing before (whether h^ beqn outside playing ball 
or inside listening to the radio). This may be bebause he is a physical 
learner. If he is a physical learner, in ordet for learning to take place 
^e must be inv6lved pfiysically in the work process. He has to get his^ 
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muscles into it. Aiid this takes time. If this is oOr student's pattern, 
then he must come to understand that although he Is slow to warm 
up, this is not necessarily a negative quality; it is simply a different 
way of approaching work. 

Actually, learning for this student may very often l)e connected 
with perseverance, once he gets Involved. Once he is immersed, he 
may go-deeper and deeper and not be able to shift away from the 
work easily. The inability to. shift doesn't then operate as a negative 
feature but as a positive element in his style. 

But the youngster described here rarely gets to this point. It's not 
that he doesn't persevere somewhere, in baseball or elsewhere. In 
his school work he's never gotten past the point of the slow warm- 
up. He usually schedules his time so that heworksforonohoiir. That 
doesn't succeed, because it takes him half an hour to warm up. Even 
if he were to be -uccessful and stick with it for ihQ half hour as a result 
of a teacher's or guidance worker's support and stimulation, the 
problem of having only a short time left to work would remain at the 
end of the half hour. Consequently he has to plan a longer time pe- 
riod of vVork and recognize in advance that it will take him about half 
an hour to warm up. In other words, the person who would help our * 
student must give him a definition of his work pattern before he can 
realize the positive potentialities in it. 

When this new definition is provided, it is probable that a number 
of consequences will follow. Over a period of time the warm-up pe- 
riod will shorten, because part of the difficulty in the long warm-up is 
the anxiety'^ that emerges. As an individual works, hk anxiety 
decreases and his interest has a chance, concomitantly, to increase. 

Another example is one in which a person's strengths are used to 
deal with his weaknesses. How do you teach people how to read 
when reading is not their basic style? Everyone is going to need read- 
/ ing ability and writing ability, of course, regardless of his style. In 
order to teach reading to youngsters for whom it is stylistically 
uncongenial, a teacher may want to use role playing, which is 
directly related to the action style of the individual. Students can 
read about something that they have just role played, or they can 
read about a "trip they have recently taken. While teaching reading 
under these conditions, teachers must remember that they are not 
developing a reading style, they ar^ developing a skill, a balance In 

iupil\ style. The child is developing minimal efficiency In an area 
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that i> not rooted in the learner's style. In a sense, the teacher Is going 
after the Achilles' heel— the weakness, the reading difficulty— by 
developing it through the student's strength, whether it be visual, 
"^aural, pthysical, or whatever. This is a basic tactic for defeating or 
• limitirTgthe vyeakness: connect it and subject it to the strengths. 
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Poor or Slow? 



/An interesting confusion prevails in education circles between the 
"poor learner"-ancl the "slow learner." The two are assumed to be 
identical. But need this be so? In a pragmatic culture suc^ as ours, 



' oqented toward quantify, speed, and measurement, this error is eas- 
ily made. In the class/oom it is particularly easy to believe that the 
child whoJearns the lesson quickly is a better learner than one who 
takes a long period of time. But the problem is more complicated 
than that. The child who learns history more slowly is likely to be ig- 
nored and, unwittingly, to be discouraged by teachers. Even if they 
^^ve him special attention, teachers may reflect their implicit as- 
spmplmn that ^he child is a poor student. They may demand less of 
the chifSrfor Example. The point is that they nevep-see (he slowness 
as simply another style oMearniog with potential strengths of its own; 
noT* do they see potentiaT^eaknesses (not necessary weaknesses) in 
the fast learner, who may become glib orimpatient with tasks requir- 
ing protracted attention. Because of the treatment they receive in 
the school^system, slow learners may then become poor learners. 

It is time to put an end to the negative connotation oflheterm 
"slow" in the learning process. Slowness can reflect marty thjngs.Tt 
can indicate cautjon, a desire to be very thorough, a meticulous style, 
or great fnterest that may constrain one to avoid rljshing through a 
problem. Or it may indicate a desire to mull things over. (It may also 
indicate.intellectual inadequacy, of course.) 
^ Extreme slowness probably does connote inadequacy in the ab- 

sence of counter-indications. Even here we have to be very careful to 
check all possible blocks, not just the obvious emotional distur- 
bances. There may be auditory bfdcks, reading diffficulties (not of 
emotional origin), antagonism to^he teacher, etc. 






The nature of the slowness jtself also has to he carefully exam- 
ined. A delayed end product does not necessarily mean a slow p.o- 
tess of thinking. Because children take a long time to arrive at an an- 
swer does not mean that their thinking is retarded. It may be that 
their thinking is more circuitous, that they are easily distracted, that 
they will not* venture an answer until certain. There are a host of 
other possibilities. 

While our middle-class culture (and the tests it uses) emphasizes 
• speed, there is really no reason to assume that gifted, creative people 
have to learn rapidly or perform rapidly. We have to become accus-' 
tomed to the idea of a slow gifted child. Some people take a long 
time to learn basic concepts, but when they /inall^ do so, they may 
use the ideas in a thoughtful, penetrating fashion. Others may learn a 
concept rapidly and then switch to some other area without ever 
pursuing the concept in depth. There are many slow people who 
only demonstrate their intellectual power on tasks in which they 
were slow to take an interest, tasks which have no time require- 
ments. We -all know students whose grades were low but who per- 
formed quite brilliantly on particular problems or in subjects in 
which they were deeply immersed. Their poor averages weresimpiy ■ 
a reflection of the pace required in a school not attuned to .heir style 
of work. They often fail in tasks they could handle extremely well if . 
given more time. 

Children who are slow to start the study of a topic may benefit 
from what is called "intensive education," where a subject is studied 
throughout the day for a period of weeks. (This in contrast to the 
concu rrent" pattern of junior and senior high school with five 6r six 
subjects each day.) Intensive education has been adopted by many 
colleges, often in an intensive "winterm" in January, and even by 
sonie as the mode of instruction for the entire year. Increasingly, 
high schools are experimenting with suc'h designs. 

A recent study of intensive .education (ec/c. news, Fall, 1976,1-3) 
identifies issues concerning human relationships, the teaching and 
J^iriL"8 process^ and_appj:opriatc'>Pss. As to human relationships 
the more intensive-involvement of teacher and students produces 
both positive and negative experiences. The study reports closer 
personal relatibnships between teachers and students, each becom- 



yigmore human and showing moods, weaknesses, enthusiasms - 
AlSo^hero is better communication and closer relationships among 
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students. Students in intensive education programs begin to help 
each other informally both in and out of class. 

The processes of teaching and learning necessarily are different 
in an Intensive situation. There are greater opportunifies for children 
and teachers to pursue tangents, to relate to their own interests, to 
dig deeply into the subject. Also, there are greater opportunities for 
non-school-bound learning activities, for example, an environmen- 
tal science class can visit a tidal pool without concern about the stu- 
dents missing French. The intensive design gives students greater 
opportunities to learn something, try it out, and then reflect. upon 
the experience. 

The appropriateness of intensive education can J?e thought of in 
terms of subject matter, teachers, and students. The study reports 
both positive and negative experiences with the same subject mat- 
ter; in other words, there seems to be no subject matter which is 
automatically *'right'' or "wrong" for intensive etlucation.^or teach- 
ers, intensive education requfres much more flexibility, planning, 
and individualization. For some it may be desirable simp!y„as-a-^ 
change of pace, a way of trying something; new. So too for students, 
intensive education may provide a change of pace, a new mode. The 
study notes that students report that intensive education required 
greater self-discipline. 

We began this discussion of ^'intensive educatipn" in talking 
about the student vvha required a long warm-up. For such children, 
and others, intensive education may be efficacious. But just as the 
common concurrent education does not serve all children well, in- 
tensive education is not appropriate foi all children. Wcshould not 
t:p the scale the other way. Rath2r, we need to develop opportuni- 
ties for all youngsters to learn m mocJes tha; best fit their styles. 
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i What Teachers Can Do 

A u 

/tchieving this individualization requires much from_teachers.- 
__J^^!lSj!}eleacher variables which affect the establishment of indi- 
vidualized learning situations are the teacher's 

1. Personality 

2. Teaching style 

3. Ability and willingness to learn, risk, change, and grow 

4. Awareness of his own unique learning style, so that he may 
recognize that others learn differently 

5. Willingness to evaluate his personal teaching>style, tech- 
niques, ancJ methods for effectiveness with different kinds of 
learnets 

6. Ability to become a co-learner with students 

This last variable has broad consequences. A teacher with the 
ability to become a co-learner appears to students in a role other 
than that of a "know it all." If part of the teachdrVlearning involves 
learning from and with the students, he demonstrates respect for 
them. \^hen in the learner role,jhe teacher has a'chance to model, 
desirable lea/ner behavior. Normally, of course, (he teac|ier only 
models teacher behavior, and students are left to discover for them- 
selves desirable and desired learner behavior. 

Something of the pattern of teacher activities leading to a learn- 
ing situation that emphasizes individualization is expressed in the 
following table. The authors contrast a "developmental" curriculum 
with a "structured" curriculum. 
O 
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Characteristics of a Structured vs* 
a Developmental Curriculum* 



Structured Curriculum 
1. Coverage* 

a. It is comprehensive. 

b. It is able to be planned. 

c. It is predictable. 

d. De-liberate effort is required 
for integration with the field. 

e. It may or may not account for 
^ ' student?* prior knowledge 

and/or immediate interest. 



2. Content ^ 

a. Boundaries are set. - . 

b. Theory is logically developed. 

c. Student understanding and 
• retention arc primarily cog- 

nitively-based. 

d. It is course-related. 

3. Teacher 

a. He can limit ieaching to what 
he knows. 

b. He can be a directive leader. 



4. Pr8(ress 

• a* It is teacher dominated and 
relies on student cooperation. 

b. A contract is predetermined. 

c. There is variable student parr 
' ticipation. 

d. Conformity is frequently > 
the norm. ^ > 

e. Motivation is more likely 

to be derived extrinsically. 

f. Focus is on mastery of content. 

g. Teachjjig/learning are pri- 
marily deductive. 



DcvolopmentJtl Curriculum 

1. Coverage 

a. It is in-depth with a possibility 
of gaps. 

b. It is timely. 

c. It is relatively unpredictable. 

d. The content flows r 
naturally to and from, field 
experience. 

e. Students' prior knowledge 
and/or immediatjL' interest are 
considered relevant. 

2. Content 

a. Boundaries arc open. 

b. Theory is built piecemeal. 

c. Student understanding and 
retention are experientially- 
and cognitively-based. 

d. It is problem- ar<d issue-related. 

3. ' Teacher 

a. He may require cutside 
expertise. 

b. He is concernjjd with enabling 
leadership, 

4. Process 

a. It is collegial and relies heavily 
on student initiative. 

b. contract is negotiated. 

c. There is strong student par- 
ticipation. ^ 

d. Risk taking is positively 
* reinforced. 

e. Motivation is more likely 
to be intrinsic. 

f. The focus is on learning how 
to learn. 

g. Teaching/learning are pri- 
marily inductive. 



•Revised^.nd adapted from "Siudcnt Centered Teaching/' loumjl oi Eikicjtion lor 
Social Work^n\l 1976. ^ 
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, A study* comparing perceptions of individual siudenls and their 

icachers^concerning !he youngsters' learnmg styles (using the Learn- 

^ • fng Style Inventory) yielded interesting results. While there was 
high congruence concerning most of the environmental and 
physical factors, disagreennents were greater between teacher and 
student perceptions as to the students' preferences concerning 
emotion^al and sociological needs. Particularly limited was 
agreennent concerning ^perceptions of self-motivation and 
persistence. As the authors note, "It may be that students db try, but 
^ they become relatively 'unmotivated' arijd'less than persistent (in 

^. their' teachers' views) because they'are *incapable of exerting 
continuous effort toward learning when the style in which they are 
required to achieve does not complement their own learning style 
preferences?' - * . 



•Rtta Ounn. Kenneth Dunn, and Gary E. Pnce» "Oiagnoiing LcJininK Styles." Phi 
Dchi KJppin (lanuary, ^977): 418-420. 
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yj'l The Student as Producer * 

^*dch of ihe ic!ivi!ies we have discussed— dragnosis and prescrip- 
tiblTrawaren(?ss of ^ifferen! learning slyles. learning by leaching, a 
developmental curriculum— can contribute to the individualization 
of learning. Each is withfh the province of the teacher's responsibil- 
ity. hJow^ wo shall take the process a^tep further, for our goal Is not 
only to have students learn better in situations structured by teachers 
but also in those that are unstructured. We seek, also, the opportun- 
ity for students to bo self-directed and self-motivated— indeed, self- 

* propelled learners. ^ 

For this to be achieved, we need not only teacher diagnosis and 
prescription, teacher awareness of a child's learning style(s), and so 
forth, bwt self-diagnosis and prescription, and a\\areness of one's 
own learrM'ng style(s). ' * , . 

— Bethr Atwood'has dcvetop^d :om^ v5luat51e cla^srcdmTea- 
niques for furthering students' awareness of tHeir own lo^arnlng 

• styles. She asks students to survey their own ways of learntrijj^/ 

The surveys include sonje o/ the following items; A" 

I am most aleit for "learning new things in the. 1) early mornm5?,2) 
midday. 3) late afternoon, or 4) evening. 

The easiest way(s) for mo to learn Something is to . 1 J read it. 2) hear it*. 
3) see it in pictures, 4) try it, 5) write it in my own words, 6)'explain it to 
someone else, or 7) draw a diagranr or picture of it. 

The kimfs of learning situations that botlier me most are: 1) large» 
group sessions. 2) small-group sessions, 3) using learning gamci^ such as 
spelling bees. 4) working with a partner the leather chose for me, 5) 
working with a partner who chose me. 6) working with a partner I don't 
know. 7) working by myself,8) workingpnteamproject$.9)vvoikingina 
very quiet place. 10) working in a very noisy place, 11) being interruptecJ 
while I'm working. 12) having to take a break in the middle of my work, 
13) having to stop when i'm not finished, or 14) having nothing to do 
^vvhile I wait for others to finish. 
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We have earlier notetl the technique of "cognitive styl^ map- 
. ping," As developed at Oakland Community College it is a tech- 
. nique counselors tise in designing learning modes for students. In 
what might be described as a participatory diagnosis and p^rescrio- 
» tion, the student would come to learn how .to develop his own 
Vmap— the diagnosis, and how to dev6lo'p a learning program best 
suited to his style(s) and need'(s). The stuc^ent, then, becomes the 
architect of his own learning. He is nof working alone but as the key 
assessor of the needs and developer of the plans. ; 
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. Conclusion " ^ 

1 he goals we have put forth are those that school people have long 
espoused Schools have always declared their intent to enable 
students to become strong, self-directed learners. We propose, 
then, that to achieve th^ese goals schools provide opportunities for 
their students to be strong, self-directed learners. 

To do this will require changes in schools, in teachefs, and in 
pupiU M,uch can be done within the framework of present school 
organization, although more may be achieved with the adoption of 
alternatives incorporated in Mario Fantini's concept of ''public 
schools 6f choice." Similarly, teachers with traditional ideas can rec- 
ognize that children are different, learn differently, and that their 

"differences need to be recognized. It is not a radkal concept to focus 
upo;i a child's strengths and to build upon them rather than to em-, 
phasize weaknesses and deficits. * 

The most difficult changes may be those required of the students, 

joT they are being asked to change from passive recipients of Some- 
one's teaching to active producers 'of their own learning. Pef haps 
what is calle^d for is training In how^'^^astudent," to invent a phrase*^ 
Not only do pupils need to )earn abofct theirrights and respor\sibil- 
ities, they also need to learn about how4o identify their own learning 
style(s), to recognize their strengths and weaknesses, to learn hoyv to 
build upon the formcy^ and to overcome the laUfir, indeed how to use 
the former to overcome the latter, in effect, students need to learn 

'how to lea rn bot h as a means to master ^hamaterial of the school and 
as the central consequence of schooling. 



•As pan of a project supported by the Officeof Consumers Education. U.S. OOiceof 
Xducatton we arc dcvelopmg programs designed to help pupils «n more efiectivtly play- 
ing the student role, , , 
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